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child, and I can well spare it.** Lowell had never
been wealthy, but he had an income sufficient for
all needs in the state of life which he preferred, and
Ms generosity towards Ms friends who were poorer
than he took all the surplus. He rejoiced in the
addition to Ms income in the sakry of Ms prof essor-
sMp, but it added nothing to his own expenditure.
And yet I have always felt that if he had been a
poor man, compelled to work for his daily bread, he
would have occupied a larger place in the world of
letters. He was not one of the " intellectual giants
buried under mountains of gold," but he was a
greater man than he ever showed himself, always
cusMoned by a sufficiency of fortune for all Ms
needs, and by his tastes inclined to a simple and
tranquil life; for, though he became later a political
personage, he cared little, au fond, for the political
world. Perhaps the little was too much for his
attainment as a poet, and some of Ms best friends
have always held that Ms diplomatic life was a dis-
aster for Ms intellectual completion.

I have elsewhere alluded to Ms going to Europe
to complete the preparations to enter into Ms pro-
f essorsMp, and when he came back from tMs voyage
he said to me, a I must study yet a good deal before
I attempt to produce anything more." He finally
felt the carelessness of form in Ms work, and in the
succeeding years he worked very hard in his pro-
fessorial work, which was, perhaps, not the best for
Ms advancement as an author, but it certainly gave
more solidity to the production of those years whichla-
